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PURPOSE AS LOGICAL CATEGORY. 1 

THE category of purpose, after having fallen into discredit for 
a long time, has begun recently to reassert its right to a 
central place in philosophical theories and discussions. There 
is, however, an important difference between the old teleology 
and the new. The former view endeavored to interpret the 
world in the light of some objective purpose, which was regarded 
either as immanent in the world, or as having a transcendent ex- 
istence in the mind of God. The new teleology, on the other 
hand, is subjective and individual in character, and maintains that 
in the needs and ends of our personal lives we find the only possi- 
ble key to the interpretation and evaluation of reality. It is thus, 
as has sometimes been observed, essentially in harmony with 
that modern spirit which, as a foe to all absolutism, refuses alle- 
giance to external standards, and judges everything in accordance 
with its bearing on human life and human interests. 

There is nothing essentially new in principle, I think, in this 
general tendency of current thought. There is much in the doc- 
trine that connects it with Fichte, and still more closely with 
Positivism, and with many forms of the neo-Kantianism of our own 
day. During the last dozen years or so, the theory has been 
advanced from many sides, apparently worked out from dif- 
ferent standpoints, and with a correspondent diversity in its em- 
phasis upon particular points. Mach, Karl Pearson, and many 
others who draw their material primarily from the physical sci- 
ences, agree with those who have approached the matter from the 
standpoint of philosophy and psychology in regarding thought as 
instrumental in character, and subordinate to the practical ends 
of human will. Professor James has expounded the doctrine in 
a number of essays, bringing into popular use the term 'Prag- 
matism ' proposed some twenty-five years ago by Mr. C. S. 
Peirce. In the hands of Professor Dewey and those associated 
with him at the University of Chicago, the position has been much 

1 Read before the American Philosophical Association, Princeton, N. J., Decem- 
ber 29, 1903. 
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strengthened and elaborated by being brought into connection 
with the general standpoint of evolutionary science. It thus ap- 
pears as a comprehensive theory of experience, in the form of a 
genetic and evolutionary psychology that furnishes the general 
standpoint from which the problems of logic, ethics, and the other 
philosophical disciplines are to be worked out in a systematic way. 
Whatever one's final judgment may be, one cannot fail to receive 
intellectual stimulus and suggestion from this new movement, or 
to recognize the strength and persuasiveness of the exposition and 
illustration that it has received at Professor Dewey's hands. 1 

I. 

The general theses of the current teleological doctrines have 
been so often set forth that it is not necessary for me to attempt 
here any extended summary. Their fundamental postulates or 
principles may perhaps be stated in the following way : Thought 
is a particular function or activity within experience, not the uni- 
versal form or constituent element of conscious life. It is always 
instrumental in character, having for its object the discovery of 
ways in which the purposes and needs of the practical life can be 
realized in action. It is thus always determined by its relation 
to a specific situation and to a definite problem. Moreover, its 
standard of success and test of adequacy is found in the practical 
success which it achieves. From this it follows, negatively, that 
thought has no ontological reference beyond experience. It is 
not its business to know or define a reality in any sense outside 
or independent of the experience of the individual. As a re- 
constructive function of experience, it necessarily works within 

1 As I do not intend in what follows to refer specifically to this position, though I 
have attempted to consider the principles that underlie it, a word in criticism of a gen- 
eral tendency that seems to be present in many if not all of its advocates may 
perhaps be allowed. What I refer to is probably a natural expression on the part of 
these writers of their enthusiastic belief and confidence in the novelty, importance, and 
all-inclusiveness of the method they are pursuing. It results, however, in a tendency 
to appropriate, as something peculiar to their own position, principles and insights 
that have long been common property, and thus to leave on the reader's mind an 
impression of hastiness or lack of accurate historical knowledge. The same unfor- 
tunate impression is also produced by the impatience shown in dealing with the views 
of others that leads these writers occasionally to anathematize their opponents as 
' belated, prehistoric, anti-evolutionary ontologists.' 
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the limits that the latter sets, and in the service of the practical 
ends to which it gives rise. 

These propositions are supported by various lines of argument. 
The obvious use and importance of knowledge for practical pur- 
poses, the historical fact that the sciences have grown up in re- 
sponse to practical necessities, and the close and essential con- 
nection between idea and action in the psychological life, are all 
brought forward by various writers. In addition, however, there 
are two lines of argument adduced that seem still more signifi- 
cant. In the first place, the purposive or teleological view is 
sustained by regarding thought as a function of life in general, 
which in itself sets no new ends, but appears upon the scene as a 
favorable variation in the service of ends already present, and can 
therefore be treated in analogy with the other functions of life. 
And, secondly, the supposed difficulties of the ontological or ab- 
solute view are made to furnish indirect or negative support to this 
position. For this new view of thought avoids, it is claimed, the 
insuperable difficulties and inevitable contradictions of any theory 
that assumes that thought has to know a transcendent object. 
Quite apart from the impossibility of understanding how thought 
could ever set itself such a task, the ontological view, it is claimed, 
affords no possible test of success or failure in its performance. 
' No bell rings,' as Professor James graphically puts it, as a signal 
that thought has reached its goal. 

When we turn to examine these arguments, we must say that 
at least those first enumerated do not seem conclusive, even if we 
accept them in the form in which they are commonly stated. That 
knowledge is actually employed as a guide of life, does not imply 
that this is its sole or even its chief function. It would be equally 
cogent to argue that the practical activities exist only as means to 
knowledge, since we do frequently find them employed in this ser- 
vice. Nor, in the second place, does the close psychological con- 
nection of idea and action require us to conclude that the former is 
subordinated to the latter. The process of knowing, as has often 
been pointed out, involves will and purpose in the form of interest, 
attention, and selection ; but this is not a complete description of 
the psychological situation. In any genuine case of knowing, 
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there must also be present an objective interest, a detachment 
from the personal and private ends of our will, in order to permit 
the true end of knowledge to be realized. The facts of experi- 
ence, then, when we look at all sides, seem to show that idea- 
tional life is not defined or determined by any merely individual 
end. Instead of separating the ideational and the volitional ele- 
ments of experience, or reducing one to terms of the other, the 
facts of the case compel us rather to recognize them as distin- 
guishable, though not distinct, moments in the total attitude of 
the self toward reality. 

In the third place, it does not follow, even if we grant the pre- 
mise, that because the sciences have been developed through the 
stimulus of practical needs, they have therefore no further aim or 
significance. In accordance with what Wundt calls the heter- 
ogony of ends, we may suppose that the process of development 
has brought into view in more highly evolved forms of conscious 
life a different end, — that of knowledge, — which may now be of 
supreme importance. Apart from this, however, the premise of the 
argument may well be questioned. In the early history of both the 
individual and the race, practical interests and needs are doubt- 
less most insistent and absorbing, and largely dominate the life. 
Freedom from the most pressing needs of life is certainly essen- 
tial to any progress in science. But it is doubtful if it is per- 
missible to assume that the disinterested impulse toward knowl- 
edge is entirely absent at any stage of human consciousness. 1 

II. 

However confidently we may turn aside these commonplace 
ripples of argument, we cannot forget that there are two great 
waves still to be faced. To meet these we shall find it necessary 
to lay our course on the open sea with philosophical exactness, 
and to put our craft in the best possible condition to meet the 
shock. 

1 It has been the fashion in recent genetic studies to emphasize the dependence of 
the theoretical on the practical. But there are many facts in early forms of conscious- 
ness that are plainly expressions of a genuine wonder, — real intellectual curiosity, 
though of course in an undeveloped form, — that conditions in various ways the so- 
called practical activities. 
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The argument from biological analogy professedly carries with 
it the full authority and weight of current evolutionary science. 
It points out that the idea, like everything else, is developed as 
a necessary function within experience. The idea, it is said, 
comes in response to a definite demand for ' readjustment and 
expansion in the ends and means of life.' It thus works in the 
service of life, having for its object to readjust habits in the light 
of new situations, to loosen tensions that arise within experience, 
and, in general, to quiet uneasiness, restlessness, and pain. Now, 
it is to be noted that, if thought is to be regarded as analo- 
gous to other functions of life, it cannot be taken as setting any 
new ends of its own that are independent of the ends of the life 
of the organism in which it has arisen. The problems that it is 
called to solve are never theoretical problems, difficulties set by 
the intellect itself. For if this were the case, the biological view 
of thought would be completely out of court ; for thinking would 
be no longer merely performing the task prescribed by the organ- 
ism, or by unrefiective experience, but seeking to realize an end 
which is quite different in character. 

This point requires to be carefully noted; for just here, as we 
shall see more explicitly hereafter, serious ambiguity arises in the 
use that is made of terms like 'practical,' and 'the demands of 
life.' It is surely clear that one cannot blow hot and cold at the 
same time, and that from the standpoint of the present argument 
' practical ends ' must be limited to those which belong to the 
organism, or which are in some sense antecedent to thought. 
If thought sets any ends of its own and works for their realiza- 
tion, it is surely clear that it cannot be regarded as a particular 
function of life, and treated as analogous to the other biological 
functions. 

The whole point at issue here, then, is whether thought can 
be adequately described as a particular function of experience. 
When we take the external point of view, looking at the psycho- 
physical individual as an object of scientific investigation, we can 
only construe thought in this way, and such an interpretation has a 
certain truth, — it may be that this is the only truth about thought 
that biological science is able to furnish. But philosophy, as the 
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science of experience, occupies a different view-point from that of 
the special sciences. It looks at experience from within, not as 
an object, or a collection of objects, but in its immediate rela- 
lations to the knowing and willing subject. Now, from this 
point of view, the thought function is seen to be central and con- 
stitutive, not an external process of reflection superinduced upon 
life or experience. The dualism that is implied between the 
ideational process and a life of habit or feeling, or of immediate 
values, has no real existence, but results from the abstraction 
that is forced upon us when we look at experience from the out- 
side. From the internal view-point of self-consciousness, how- 
ever, thought, — not as an abstract reflective principle, but as the 
concrete and self-conscious attitude of the self, which includes 
will and purpose as an essential moment of its own life, — 
thought, in this sense, is seen to be the central principle that 
gives to experience its significance and its possibility of inter- 
pretation. 

In the light of this position it would seem to follow that the 
so-called ' practical ' ends can never be final or independent ends 
for a rational being. They only find a place within such a life 
by being included as means within the ultimate ends or ideals in 
which the self expresses the unity and completness of its own 
life. In the realization of a string or series of particular pur- 
poses that are not subordinated to an ultimate end, there can 
be no true self-expression or self-realization. 

We have at length come to consider the indirect support that 
the instrumental view of knowledge receives through the alleged 
incapacity of all ontological systems to explain how thought can 
deal with a reality that in any sense transcends experience. 
There is no test of thought, it is urged, but the practical test of 
success as shown by trial and experience itself. Reality as an 
ontological system, eternally complete and finished, and thus 
contrasted with the incompleteness and growing adequacy of our 
experience, is an unmeaning abstraction, something that does not 
function at all in our thought and is dumb to our successes or 
failures. 
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I certainly cannot escape the conviction that those who put their 
objections in this form have not understood the position of their 
opponents. Everyone would admit that there is no external test 
of truth, and that the standard must be found within experience 
itself. But the question recurs : What is the nature of experience ? 
And it is in the reading or interpretation of experience that many 
idealists take issue with those whose arguments we are examin- 
ing. If, as the latter maintain, the experience of the individual, 
in its essential nature, is isolated and detached as a finite phe- 
nomenon, if the nature of a larger whole does not function con- 
stitutively within it in the form of universal principles, then all 
tests of truth are impossible, practical tests no less than theoretical, 
as I shall presently show. But if (as I have always understood 
idealists to maintain) experience by its very nature involves a refer- 
ence to reality, the case is not so hopeless. For then the reality 
which is taken as a standard is not external, but functions as an 
immanent principle within experience. It does not, however, 
fall wholly within any individual experience, but exists as the 
extension and supplementation that individual experience seeks 
and demands. It is this relation of individual thought to the 
reality that is at once continuous with it and also its necessaiy com- 
plement and fulfilment, that finds expression within experience in 
the aspects of universality and necessity. These are not char- 
acteristics of ideas as such, nor is an idea made universal through 
the fact of its existence in all minds, but it only partakes of uni- 
versality and necessity through being an element within an ex- 
perience that has the nature of reality bound up with itself. 

The objective or ontological view does not then have to under- 
take the impossible task, which its opponents would thrust upon 
it, of explaining how thought-in-itself can know reality-in-itself. 
There is no warrant whatever for identifying this form of idealism 
with the older representational theories of knowledge. The 
truth is that it was just this school of thought that first showed 
both the inadequacy of representationism, and the possibility of 
avoiding its difficulties by starting from a truer and more concrete 
view of experience. Thought, idealism points out, has no ex- 
istence as something standing apart from reality ; but, in Hegel's 
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graphic words, it is its very nature to shut us together with things. 
No bell then is necessary as a signal that our thought has touched 
reality ; eveiy real thought has some degree of truth, even 
although the proposition in which it is expressed may not be 
adequate to the expression of this truth. The real problem in 
any given case, therefore, is to determine which of two or more 
possible ways of judging about reality is truer and more adequate. 

Here the appeal is to experience itself, but to experience as 
systematized by thought. It is to be noted, however, that the 
system to which we appeal is not a fixed circle of abstract ideas 
that have the power of determining truth through their own 
internal consistency. It is rather the concrete and fluid process 
of thinking, in which the nature of reality functions effectively, 
both as something already partially determined, and also as that 
which sets the ideal for further determination. As thus an active 
process of transformation directed towards the realization of an 
ideal, thought seeks to extend and supplement its present con- 
tent. It looks before and after, and seeks guidance and direction 
from every quarter. To this end, it appeals to direct perceptive 
experence, and makes use of trial and experiment as its instru- 
ments. With the same object of broadening its outlook, it 
makes use of the opinions of other men, testing and correcting 
its own conclusions by the light which these results afford. 
Herder has well remarked that it is not without significance that 
the word Vernunft is derived from Vemehmen, to learn or give 
ear to. For reasoning involves, as one of its essential moments, 
a looking abroad and learning from every quarter, not in an atti- 
tude of passive receptivity, but with a mental alertness and selective 
attention that employs the whole process of experience as a 
means of realizing and fulfilling its own ideal. 

For this view of reason we are indebted to the men who in- 
augurated the historical movement at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. For the eighteenth century rationalists, reason 
was something limited and self-enclosed. That is, they com- 
monly assumed that every normal person had only to look into 
his own consciousness to know what is reasonable. Reason was 
thus regarded as an infallible organon, which each individual car- 
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ried with him as a private possession, and which had the power 
to determine truth by means of the laws of formal consistency. 

Now, in abandoning this abstract conception of thought or 
reason as a thing-in-itself, it is necessary to avoid the opposite 
error of resolving thought into a mere plurality of experiences, 
into consciousness of the result of movement, for example. For 
it is impossible to dispense with the functional reality of thought 
as a guiding and controlling principle. This principle is not merely 
regulative of experience, but constitutive as well ; or, rather, we 
may say that it is constitutive just through the fact that it is reg- 
ulative. In other words, thought, in its work of determining re- 
ality as a system, operates not only through retrospective cate- 
gories, but possesses in a certain sense the power of prevision, 
and this prospective reference, as guiding purpose and ideal, 
operates effectively in building up the system of truth. 

It is only when we take account of these facts that we can find 
any meaning in the conception of 'workability' as a test of truth. 
Those who emphasize the all-sufficiency of this practical standard, 
however, usually assume that it is a new principle come to super- 
sede and destroy, not to fulfil, the claims of the older logical prin- 
ciples. At this point a little reflection will show that the condi- 
tions under which the practical test is applied presuppose logical 
thinking as their necessary framework and background. It may 
be said that the practical criterion of ' workability ' merely asserts 
that the test of any present system of experience is the future expe- 
rience that comes through trial and experiment. It means sim- 
ply, it may be said, that present ideas must be tried by their 
future results. But we can maintain with equal reason that the 
present system of knowledge furnishes the standard by means of 
which we must judge of the future. This antinomy obviously 
has its source in the abstract separation of present and future 
experience. Instead of being external and independent centers 
that exercise authority from the one side or the other, future ex- 
perience and present experience necessarily imply each other, the 
present looking forward to the future for its completion and cor- 
rection, the future looking back to what is for it the past. Now, 
this reciprocal implication and determination of parts presupposes 
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that these parts are elements of a rationally coordinated system. 
It follows, therefore, that the so-called practical test that judges 
of the truth of an idea by its results, is applicable only when it is 
used within a rationally determined system of thoughts that con- 
tains as immanent ideal its own principles of criticism. (Every- 
thing works in some way, but the practical question always is, 
How does it work ?) 

Passing from this point, we may find that some further expla- 
nation and justification are still demanded of the proposition that 
thought is necessarily and organically connected with an objec- 
tive reality. How is it possible, it may be asked, for reality to 
be at once both within and without an individual consciousness ? 
It is impossible to deny that the consciousness of each person 
has an aspect of uniqueness, in virtue of which it may be said to 
be strictly self-enclosed and particular. But the facts of experi- 
ence, impartially and comprehensively viewed, compel us to rec- 
ognize another moment of mind as equally essential to its true 
individuality. This is expressed through the principles of uni- 
versality and necessity, which are, as we have seen, marks of the 
functional efficiency of the objective ideal. This ideal, though a 
part of present experience, points always to a system of reality in 
which it is completely fulfilled and realized. Nevertheless, the fact 
that the objective world functions in individual consciousness as an 
ideal, does not exclude its reality either within our consciousness 
or without it. For the ideal and the real are continuous with 
each other, and complementary in nature, not separate and oppos- 
ing modes of existence. It is the presence of reality as ideal in 
our consciousness, — not as something that is already attained, 
but as the mark to which we press forward, — that differentiates 
our thinking from the aimless play of subjective ideas. 

This view, I venture to think, makes no impossible demands, 
and appeals to no questionable hypotheses. It appears to me to 
be simply a more complete and adequate reading of the facts of 
experience than that furnished by its opponents. The relation of 
the mind to reality, — to a world of things and persons, — is given 
with the very fact of conscious experience. If we find no diffi- 
culty in ascribing an objective reality, in the ontological sense, to 
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persons, — if we do not reduce our fellow men to functions within 
experience, — why should we pronounce it unmeaning to give the 
same kind of reality to things ? Recent investigations into social 
and genetic psychology have emphasized in a striking way the 
fact that it is the very nature of the individual consciousness to 
transcend the limits of its own particularity, and unite with other 
individuals. This social relation, we say, is not external and acci- 
dental, but a real and constituent element in the life of the indi- 
vidual, the nature of the Alter being essentially involved and in- 
cluded in the nature of the Ego. Now, if we find no obstacle to 
prevent us from admitting the transcendence by the individual of 
the bounds of its particularity in this social connection, why should 
we make a difficulty in the case of objects in general ? Our re- 
lations to persons are, indeed, more intimate and also more varied 
than are those in which we stand to things. Moreover, we may 
perhaps say in general that these relations continue to lose 
something in intimacy, variety, and emotional warmth, as we pass 
downwards through the various forms of organic life to the ob- 
jects of inorganic nature. But there is no difference in principle 
between the mode in which we know persons and that in which 
we know things. Furthermore, we have also to admit that the 
feelings and emotions that seem distinctive of our attitude toward 
persons are not original, but have grown up through experience : 
persons are only gradually distinguished and classified by the 
child as different from other objects of the real world. 

III. 

I have thus attempted to examine the main arguments of those 
who interpret reality in terms of will and purpose, and to answer 
the objections that are most insistently urged against the older 
view. It now remains to indicate briefly the chief difficulties that 
seem to me inherent in this modern form of teleology. As these 
objections have been more or less explicitly anticipated in what 
precedes, I shall confine myself to a brief statement that will to 
some extent serve as a summary of my paper. 1 

1 It is somewhat remarkable that those who uphold the teleological or instrumental 
view of knowledge have as yet devoted almost no attention to answering the serious and 
legitimate objections that have strongly urged against their position from many sides. 
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1. We have already had occasion to refer to the ambiguity 
that in this use attaches to the word 'practical,' as well as to the 
terms 'end ' and 'purpose.' These words seem to be employed 
by this theory to cover two modes of consciousness that are usu- 
ally, at least, regarded as essentially different. In some cases the 
' practical ' end for the realization of which thought acts as an in- 
strument is material in character and involves physical move- 
ments ; as, e. g., to supply food, provide shelter, or in some way 
to minister to the needs of the physical organism. In other con- 
nections, however, the term 'practical purposes' is broadened to 
include intellectual interests and problems that concern only the 
relation of the thinking process to itself, and have no discoverable 
relation to biological needs or to physical movements. The em- 
ployment of terms in this shifting sense seems to have resulted in 
a certain confusion of the issue, and to have led to a slurring over 
of one of the fundamental difficulties in the position. Moreover, 
the claim of the position to novelty depends to a very large extent 
upon its adoption of the narrower and more usual interpretation 
of what is to be regarded as a practical purpose. If these words 
are used to include the ends of knowledge, there is nothing es- 
sential gained, so far as I can see ; the logical problem still re- 
mains, and here analogies with the course of biological evolution 
and arguments based on these analogies cannot help us. 

2. From the standpoint of the position we have been examin- 
ing, one cannot consistently speak of supplementing or broaden- 
ing the individual standpoint by reference to social purposes. 
For, as we have seen, the recognition of other individuals, and of 
our own relation to them, requires the adoption of the tran- 
scendent and ontological position against which the instrumental 
view levels its heaviest artillery. 

The instrumental view must, then, logically remain purely indi- 

(cf., e. g., James Sefh, "The Utilitarian Estimate of Knowledge," Philosophical 
Review, Vol. X, pp. 341 ff. ; W. Caldwell, " Pragmatism," Mind, No. 36, pp. 433 
ff. ; B. Bosanquet, " Imitation and Selective Thinking," Psych. Rev., X, pp.404 ff. ). 
The explanation of this is probably to be found in the belief that the further develop- 
ment of their principles affords the best answer to objections, and is at the present time 
of fundamental importance. Nevertheless, a fuller and clearer definition of the view 
is urgently demanded in the light of the criticism to which it has been lately sub- 
jected. 
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vidualistic. As such, it necessarily fails to do justice to the objec- 
tive and universal aspect of experience. For a series of individual 
purposes, as a description of objective reality, is surely open to all 
the theoretical objections that have been so often urged against a 
series of subjective feelings ; while, if taken seriously as a stand- 
point for ethics, the doctrine seems open to the gravest objections. 

3. A string of individual purposes also fails to afford any unity 
to life and experience. But there is actually such a unity present, if 
not in realized form at least as ideal, in all rational life. We must 
conclude, then, that in maintaining that it is always in the light 
of particular definite purposes that experience must be inter- 
preted, the instrumental view is emphasizing what in themselves 
are not true ends of thought at all, but only subordinate ends 
that find their meaning and place in rational experience from 
their relation to a universal and dominating end. Without the 
reference of the various practical purposes to the unity of such 
an end, experience would remain a chaotic assemblage of ele- 
ments completely lacking true unity and consistency. 1 

4. In spite of the claim made by its advocates that this theory 
avoids dualism, it yet introduces a sharp opposition between im- 
mediate experience and the ideational process. This opposition 
does not seem to be warranted by an analysis of consciousness 
itself. On the one side, the theory seems to place experience or 
conscious life, consisting of feelings, impulsive and habitual reac- 
tions, and immediate appreciations of values. Out of this, as a 
ready-made prius, or an antecedently existing matrix, thought 
arises as a process of reflection, or a function of transformation and 
readjustment. Thought is thus necessary to the further develop- 
ment of experience, but it does not appear to be in any sense 
organic to it ; for experience can apparently exist in independence 
of thought. Even when it is pointed out that thought arises out of 
experience, the difficulty is not fully met ; for it comes, not as the 
development of a principle already immanent in, and constitutive 
of, the earlier stage, but as a variation, or deus ex machina, that 
introduces something entirely new. There is thus a departure, I 
think, from the procedure of the true evolutionary method. 

1 Cf. Bosanquet, Psych. Rev., X, pp. 404 ff. 
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5. What I have already set down must stand at present as 
justification for the final statement of my paper, that the view of 
experience we have examined, instructive and valuable as it is 
in many of its aspects, is only valid in so far as it rests upon a 
logical and ontological basis that is quite different from that 
which it claims for itself. It seems to me that I have shown 
that, in several of its arguments at least, this theory does im- 
plicity rest upon such a basis. Even constructive thinkers do 
not always remember that the underlying principles of ex- 
perience are not explicitly asserted in consciousness, as are par- 
ticular facts, but rather are implicitly asserted or assumed. It is 
therefore easy, from the standpoint of common sense and natural 
science, to fail to recognize consciously a background that is 
all the while presupposed as the support which gives the facts of 
experience their meaning. If the ' instrumental ' theory were to 
develop consistently its presuppositions, its claim to be an inde- 
dependent and self-sufficient method of philosophy would, in my 
judgment, at once appear as groundless and impossible. 

J. E. Creighton. 
Cornell University. 



